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Let’s Heave the Aspidistra 


AVE you taken a good look at your library recently? Outside as wel 

as in? Does it invite people in with a sign stating clearly the library 
hours and a display case containing an exhibit so interesting that people 
are lured inside? And once inside, do your patrons find a cheerful friendly 
atmosphere; are they at once greeted by books as clean and attractive ag 
library books can possibly be? Maybe you are so familiar with your library 
that you no longer really see it. Better take a patron’s eye view. Are you 
greeted by books or by a jungle of houseplants, ferns and potted palms? 
By books or a collection of stuffed birds or animals? By books or statuary 
of departed souls? Is the woodwork dark, the general color scheme drab?) 
Are the stacks so arranged as to let in all possible light? 


Take another look. Try visualizing. How would it look if you put | ne. 
desk near the door, turned the stacks the other way ’round, put the plants. 
to use by arranging some of the more flourishing with a collection of books 
on houseplants or gardening or flower arrangement. You take it from there 
Just make a start and see where you go. We’ve collected ideas and sugges 
tions and some of them you surely can adopt or adapt. 

Bully for you if you are getting a new building, but twice bully for you 
if you can make your present one more inviting to the public! 


L. H. 
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Small Public Library Buildings 


by 
WILFRED L. MORIN 
Library Extension Specialist 
Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education 


library building is an important and valuable asset for the community. 

The chances are that the building will be used for a long period of time, 
and so it is very important that planning be wise, unhurried, and thorough. 
Whatever the size of the community there are certain steps in planning for 
library service which must be carried through if the library is to accomplish 
its objectives. Each step should be set down, even if in outline form, so that 
no objective will be overlooked. 

The first step is getting favorable community reaction for the new project. 
The trustees should not hesitate to let the community know that plans are 
in the making for better library service. It is an excellent public relations 
technique and the community will react favorably to the opportunity to work 
creatively with the board and librarian. This is the unhurried phase because 
the community has to be informed of all the ideas that the trustees have had 
concerning plans for better library service, and it makes for good teamwork. 
Teamwork involves the librarian, trustees, Friends of the Library, and the 
community working together. The librarian brings the technical knowledge 
of library service and interprets what the staff thinks and desires the planning 
team to consider in making library service more effective. The trustees bring 
business experience and the service needs into focus. If the focus has been 
correctly thought through, the architect is in a position to mold this knowl- 
edge and experience into a physical, composite unity which reflects the 
contributions of all components of the planning team. The new building can 
then proudly bear over its door the titlke—‘‘The Public Library.” The planning 
team should also consider the community profile. The objective of the profile 
is to provide the planners with a picture of community development for the 
next 20 years. It should provide information on population growth, industrial 
development, educational facilities, and other factors of a similar nature 
which can then be expressed numerically in the square footage necessary to 
provide the needed space to take care of the library services the trustees plan 
to give during the life of the building. 

The over-all size of the proposed building should be based on the book 
stock, including book-allied items, provisions for readers’ services inside the 
building, and the potential annual circulation per capita. How much space 
should be allocated to these three items in any one library depends on the 
size of the community as well as the use that will be made of cooperative 
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systems of library service in the area or state. If for instance, a large number 
of books are to be provided on a rotating basis, or if the system backstops 
the local library in certain areas of book resources, such available services 
should certainly be considered in planning. The space allowed for readers’ 
services should allow for study in the library even though it may be a home- 
centered community. We should remember that all dimensions and units of 
measurements are handy but should be tested by common sense. A rough 
guide for allocation of work and public service space is 30% to 40% for work, 
and 60% to 70% for readers’ services. For less than 10,000 population, space 
for three books per capita, and for 10,000 to 99,000 population, two books 
per capita should be provided. Further details on dimensions, size, and 
standards used in providing library service can be found in A LIVING 
LIBRARY, by Martha Boaz.* 

Since the librarian must be a jack-of-all-trades, the workroom should be 
located in a position to provide for supervision of the reading area as well as 
for back-of-the-scenes work. The workroom should have efficient electrical 
outlets, counter-height benches, table work space, wall shelving, lighting, 
washroom, hot and cold water facilities, sink, supply cupboard, shipping 
table and equipment. 

Also to be considered for staff welfare is the location of the heating plant 
and the facilities for cleaning and maintenance. A great deal of time can be 
wasted in these activities, if not well planned, which could be better spent 
in readers’ services. Cleaning equipment, storage cupboards, slop sinks, 
summer and winter equipment and storage for these items in the off-season, 
should 211 be provided for if maintenance is not to consume more than its 
share of time. 

The area allocated for public service should be 60% to 70% of the total 
building area. In planning for this area, the first step to study is the flow of 
traffic into and within the building. The smaller the building the more care 
should be taken to insure efficient handling of people. Entrance space, for 
instance, should be used to conserve heat and prevent drafts in winter. It 
should also be planned for use as an exhibit and display area. If at all possible, 
a service entrance should be provided. 

It is also a wise procedure to get actual dimensions for any furniture item 
which may be bought or made in the community. If possible, it should be 
drawn to scale and placed on a diagram so the traffic flow of the people who 
will use it and the relationships to other items may be correlated. It is impor- 
tant to visualize and experiment to achieve as close to actual working 
conditions as possible. 





* Boaz, Martha, A LIVING LIBRARY: Papers presented at an Institute on Public 


Library Architecture sponsored by the School of Library Science. University of Southern 
California Press, Los Angeles. 1957. 
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Light switches, electrical outlets, relation of shelving to window space, and 
supervision possibilities should be provided for and examined so misplace- 
ment will not detract from the over-all efficiency of the library. 

The next step should be to visit other libraries and to read as extensively 
as possible the literature in this field. There is no monopoly on ideas and 
there may be many possibilities to adapt as a result of visits. 


If an architect is to be employed, the next step would be to prepare pre- 
liminary drawings made up from the steps completed at this point. The 
drawings give the planning team an opportunity to check programming for 
changes and to see if the architect has grasped enough of the essentials of 
the planning team’s objectives to form the basis of agreement between 
architect and trustees. 

The next step would be drawing up the contract documents, or those 
drawings, specifications, and general conditions of agreement used by the 
builder and architect for the preparation of bids leading to the erection of 
the building. 

An important consideration is the telephone. Provision should be made 
for telephone service because the library is not an isolated unit, either from 
the community it serves or from the other library resource agencies in the 
area or state. If it enables the library to give better service either by extending 
it to the countryside or quickly getting a needed item from another center, 
it performs an important auxiliary service. No library, however large, is ever 
a separate and isolated agency, any more than thought or thinking, or art 
and science can progress in a vacuum. On the other hand no library, however 
small, is ever less than the largest library with which it cooperates unless its 
lines of communication are ruptured by false concepts of “uniqueness” or 
“insularity.” After all, the PUBLIC LIBRARY is for the public and the 
public is all of us. 


Operation Face Lift 


by 
MARGERY STROUD 
Public Library Consultant, New Hampshire State Library 


S a comfortable, attractive home lends itself to the enrichment of family 
life, enhances the enjoyment of life, and contributes to the appreciation 
of beauty and good taste, so a comfortable, attractive library lends itself 
to the enrichment of community life, by making its facilities inviting and 
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easy to use. The local library is “the first point of contact for many users 
of libraries, and . . . the only point of contact for some.” It is vitally 
important then that this contact be a pleasant experience. 

Ideally a library is housed in a building planned specifically for giving 
good modern library service. Areas or rooms furnished appropriately cater 
to a variety of reading habits, with provision for staff quarters and behind- 
the-scenes work space. Color tastefully used enlivens the interior. Efficient, 
attractive shelving and both interior and exterior exhibit space display a 
wide range of books and other materials. The general atmosphere as the 
patron enters the building is one of functional efficiency which is at the 
same time inviting and cheerful. 

Many libraries in small towns occupy antiquated buildings or makeshift 
quarters. Often they are crowded and dark and to the reluctant, infrequent, 
or unenlightened borrower discouraging of a second visit. There are usually 
no facilities for the staff and no area for behind-the-scenes work. The shelv- 
ing and furnishings harmonize generally with the room in their makeshift 
appearance. Buildings built for libraries a generation or two ago generally 
have not kept pace with the changing concept of library service. In short 
many libraries find themselves in a position of having to make do with 
what they have because there is no prospect of having anything different. 
For Yankee ingenuity, however, this is a small hurdle to leap. 

As library service has grown in various communities the need for more 
efficient use of available space has been recognized. Remodeling and re- 
decorating increasingly occupy the minds of trustees and librarians. Many 
ingenious and practical ideas have evolved from these projects. 

The first and most important step in any project of this kind is the 
planning. A long-range plan should be developed so that all the components 
will be harmonious and the finished project will present a unified appearance. 
A carefully thought out plan will often avoid costly errors and changes in 
judgment. Draw a plan of each room to scale and place furniture and shelv- 
ing. Use paint and linoleum samples and swatches of material to plan the 
color scheme. Book capacity can be planned, allowing for growth by figuring 
on eight books to the foot. Actual maximum capacity is ten books to the foot. 

Color is the single most impressive component of any renovation. Neutral 
or pastel shades are most pleasing for walls and woodwork. Bright-color 
accent touches can be used for counter tops, chair seats or pads, draperies. 
In Pittsfield, N. H., each piece of furniture in the children’s alcove of the 
Carpenter Memorial Library was painted a different color of the rainbow. 
The pastel walls afford a neutral background which accents this unusual 





1 American Library Association. Public Library Service; a guide to evaluation, with 
minimum standards. Chicago, American Library Association, 1956. p. 60. 
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but extremely effective use of color. In the Newmarket, N. H., public library 
the library quarters have been painted in two tones of green with the 
adjoining meeting room in two shades of rose. The total effect is very 
pleasing here as it is in Bedford, N. H., where yellow, rose-beige and green 
have been used in the three rooms most harmoniously, accented with print 


draperies. 





— = i 
BEDFORD, N. H., CHILDREN’S CORNER 
Note spatter floor, tilted shelving, picture book counter with benches. 





A floor covering easy to clean and reasonably durable is most satisfactory 
for a public building. The new vinyl linoleums are very colorful and at the 
same time meet the other qualifications. A pattern which does not show 
dirt easily is preferable. The public library in Bedford chose a spatter design 
in Sandran for the floor in the children’s room. A Jack and the Beanstalk 
print on white for the curtains complements the green paint. A most inviting 
effect is achieved. 

Effective display areas have been gained in the children’s room in Bedford 
also. Tilted shelving has been installed for the picture books, and a picture 
book counter with benches has been purchased. Tilted shelving is less 
economical of space, so that many libraries may be unable to afford it. 
However, a low radiator—which often takes up valuable wall space and is 
unsightly—can be hidden by a slanted shelf properly insulated underneath 
with asbestos and reflecting material. 

Other display areas can be created by fitting a piece of pegboard into a 
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seldom-used fireplace. The Wolfeboro-Brewster Memorial Library in Wolfe 
boro, N. H., utilized valuable waste space in this way. A coat of matching 
or contrasting paint ties the pegboard in with the decor of the rest of the 
library. Wall areas too small for a shelving unit, or the ends of shelving 
units, can be so utilized, and can be used most effectively as shelving for 
current periodicals or for changing exhibits of books. 

Shelving is the single most important item of furniture to the librarian. 
If she has to struggle with improper, inadequate shelving, her task of 
keeping the library neat and serviceable is far more difficult. Shelving should 
always be adjustable for maximum use. Wall shelving and stack shelving 
should be no more than 6’ 3” for adult and teen-age use and no more 
than 4’ 6” for children’s use. This allows for an average of 10” between 
shelves. Shelves should be no more than 3’ long to prevent sagging and no 
more than 8” to 10” deep. 


Wall space can sometimes be used to greater advantage by planning care- 
fully maximum shelving coverage. Lower sections can often be fitted in 
underneath windows to provide increased footage. Rearrangement and reloca- 
tion of stacks for greater functional use often improves the appearance of 
the library at the same time. In Woodsville, N. H., turning the stacks around 


provided more room for growth and seemed to make the library more 
spacious. 


Plans for the Stephenson Memorial Library in Greenfield, N. H., call for 
removal of the present conventional stacks and installation of wall shelving 
and counter island units in each of the three rooms to increase the actual 
shelving footage and at the same time to provide areas for all age groups. 
Counter-height island units—double faced—are very effective dividers and 
provide considerable shelving space. In an adult area they can be 4 6° 
(five shelves) in height and in a children’s area 3’ (three shelves). These 
counter tops, finished with colorful linoleum or formica, can be used for 
special displays. When a library is burdened with unmatched or maverick 
shelving, a coat of paint to match the walls will minimize the inconsistencies. 
In the event that tilted shelving is not possible for picture books, bookends 
attached permanently at six-inch intervals to some of the lowest shelves 
will effectively keep the books straight and neat. 


The areas for the different age groups should be furnished with com- 
fortable, suitable furniture. Modern libraries tend to avoid the large and 
cumbersome pieces. Smaller tables—especially in the children’s and teen-age 
areas—minimize the discipline problem and at the same time look less for- 
midable. Round tables four feet in diameter and oblong tables, three feet 
by five feet, are adequate. Portable tables which can be stored when not 
in use are a possibility for libraries with limited space facility. A mute in- 
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vitation to browse afforded by attractive, comfortable chairs is as important 
as a study area for the research person in the local library. 

If people are to be encouraged to use the library to browse and study, 
adequate lighting must be provided. “Quantity of light should achieve at 
least 50 foot candles on reading surfaces, and in addition light must be 


-evenly distributed and glare avoided.”” Maximum use should be made of 


natural lighting. Lighting fixtures should complement the architectural lines 
of the rooms in so far as possible. In the Tucker Free Library at Henniker, 
New Hampshire a most pleasing effect has been achieved by fitting blocks 
of light into the pattern of the ceiling. Adequate lighting should be provided 
outside the building to encourage use of the library during evening hours. 
Lighted outside display cases help to promote the library facility. 

“Clean up, spruce up, paint up.” A face-lifting project can be a means 
for creating new interest and bolstering the interest of the faithful. It can 
put new life into the library itself and thereby into the community it serves. 





* Ibid. p. 58. 


Department of Helpful Hints 


East ORANGE, N. J. HAROLD L. ROTH, Library Director. 


Plextone paint. 1 should like to sound off about Plextone paint in the 
service of refurbishing libraries with minimum cost. This is available from 
Maas & Waldstein Co., Newark, N. J. It air dries out of dust in approxi- 
mately 30 minutes, air dries to handle in approximately 2 to 4 hours, in 
many colors and textures. Many hotels are using this method of refurbishing 
surfaces with a material that is washable, scrubbable, long lasting, and 
decorative. The series of colors in which it is available has been extended 
and the number of painters who have spray equipment to put it on has grown. 
This material can be used on all types of surfaces . . . with us it made 50-year- 
old tables look brand new. 


Pegboard. Another idea I would like to suggest is the use of pegboard on 
walls that would then serve as display areas. We have done this in a periodical 
room to good advantage, and on the complete stairwell of one of our branches. 
It is good looking and in the event the space is needed for other purposes 
one can still back up against it without much loss because the initial invest- 
ment is not that great. 








Paint and nails. On refurnishing and remodeling where costs must be kept 
low, always consider the value of modernizing by the judicious use of paint 
and some nails. We have a modern card catalog in one branch made of two 
15-drawer units on their stands. The stands were bolted together, the middle 
legs removed, the entire thing repainted and topped with black formica, and 
voila. Check also with Gaylord on the floating island catalog, although it is 
possible to buy units anywhere and have a carpenter put it up for you. 

Stacking stools. Stacking stools (four-legged are best) have served a 
wonderful purpose in providing seating when needed without taking up space 
at other times. 

Cushions. Fifteen to eighteen foam rubber cushions housed in colorful 
naugahyde make wonderful story hour cushions. They have a fair beginning 
expense, but they last forever, can be taken out and put away by the most 
ladylike or the weakest, the children love them, and space can still be kept 
flexible. 

Metal stacks. Consider also the value of using metal stacks in some 
situations. We have had success with it. The color scheming is excellent and 
even in black the effect is smooth and satisfactory. Estey has some of the 
best looking at the lowest figure commensurate with low budgets. You might 
also check Bro-Dart Industries for new developments in the furnishings line 
that would be of value to libraries of all sizes. 


FitcHBurG, Mass. RUTH HYATT, Librarian. 


Wallpaper samples. I think one of the most effective things we use on 
bulletin boards is sheets from discarded wallpaper books. There are shop 
keepers who handle wallpapers who are glad to dispose of their quickly 
outmoded sample books by giving them to libraries. We find that many of 
these papers are very scenic indeed and give excellent background for pointing 
up the subject of book displays (in fact we feel that some of them serve much 
better this way than they would on the wall of a room! ). 

We also use the samples that are not reserved for display purposes to put 
inside plasti-kleer jackets to refurbish some of the books in rather worn and 
shoddy binding. 

Signs. It seems to me that in general small libraries have not taken 
advantage of ways to publicize their books and services, ways which are not 
very expensive and which would add a lot toward “selling their wares.” 
Poorly executed signs and posters are not very useful agents for this purpose, 
but today quite inexpensive letters may be purchased from commercial or 
library supply houses which give a sign a professional air. 

Outside display case. Another suggestion for display purposes is to enlist 
the help of a community carpenter and electrician to build a case for the 
outside lawn in front of the library in which displays may be arranged with 
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suitable lighting. This is a most effective way to advertise and, if public- 
spirited citizens are willing to contribute their services and materials at cost, 
can be very inexpensive. 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT. PAUL K. SWANSON, Librarian. 


Outside display case. The Free Library’s outside showcase was designed 
and built in 1955 by a local cabinetmaker. Since that time very few changes 
have been made. A metal covering was added to the top to keep out moisture 
and a removable pegboard back was designed which enables us to set up 
displays of books inside the library. If we were building another outside 
showcase, the front part would be made lower and also deeper so we could 
display more materials. 


Librarian Paul K. Swanson and 
Library Assistant Mrs. Alice Mon- 
roe demonstrate how a display may 
be quickly slipped into the back of 
the display case, and as easily re- 
moved. Books are supported on 
brackets which fit into pegboard. 
For other displays the back of the 
case which is lined with celotex is 
utilized. 





Audrey Denyou, high school as- 
sistant in the Junior Library, dis- 
plays a record jacket which will be 
placed in the front part of the show- 
case to advertise the library’s col- 
lection of recordings. The poster 
and record jackets are tacked to the 
celotex back of the case. 





UNIVERSITY OF NEw HampsHiIrRE. THELMA BRACKETT, Librarian. 


Tops for furniture. Desk and table tops can be furnished in a wide variety 
of materials. If possible, before you decide on a material, get a piece large 
enough for a rigorous tryout. A two- or three-inch sample may give you an 
idea of appearance (although a large piece may look very different), but it 
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will tell you nothing at all about wearing quality. Be slow to decide on quiet 
rather than wearing quality. The noise might be less than you think; so may 
the wearing qualities. 


Wall safes. Are you planning a wall safe? Don’t assume that the proper 
size will be provided automatically. If you want one large enough for a 
specific purpose, perhaps a cash box, say so. Safes may be made smaller than 
you dream! 

Charging desks. The University library specified in planning its charging 
desk that shelves below the counter be sliding. This arrangement makes it 
easily possible to see the books, and is a boon to desk workers. 


Stack reference shelves. See these at the N. H. State Library. They are 
a great convenience. It should be noted, too, that at least with Estey stacks, 
the sliding shelves can be used only on bracket-type equipment. Take this 
limitation into consideration to avoid disappointment in areas you plan to 
dress up with full depth uprights. 


Depositories. If you are planning a book depository with the chute from 
the outside, make sure that the inside opening is at the proper height for 
whatever receptacle you plan to use. 

Book trucks. Not all manufacturers have designed their book trucks so 
that they are adequate for library use. Check to see that the make you 
plan to order has ends sufficiently high to support the books you will want 
to stand on the top shelf. Aluminum trucks are now available and you may 
want to investigate these. 

Electric erasers. If possible, buy on approval. Points to consider beside 
price are: weight—it may be too heavy for comfort; shape—is it convenient 
to hold, for women as well as men?; operation—does it run without heating 
up?; durability——will the case break if dropped? (Some made of plastic 
will) ; quietness (A high whine is definitely unpleasant in a catalog office!) 
Any one of these points can make an eraser a liability rather than an asset. 

Catalog cases. It is well in selecting catalog cases, to inquire into certain 
other than obvious details of construction. Are the drawers deep enough so 
that cards can be filed on top of the rods, for revising, without injury to 
the cards when the drawer is closed? Is the release mechanism for the rods 
convenient? It should be readily operated with one hand. How are the 
sliding shelves held in place? If with wooden plugs, have the plugs been 
adequately glued? Inspection of condition on arrival should be detailed, 
even to making sure that guide slips can be readily inserted on the front 
of the drawers. 

Electric outlets. If you need a number of outlets in an area, consider 
installing strip outlets. The strips can be provided with outlets at whatever 
interval of space you desire, and are inexpensive to install. 
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Picture racks. If you have framed pictures to store temporarily, you 
might like to consider specially built racks. The University designed a rack 
just tall enough for the elevator door, and as long as possible so that it still 
fits into the elevator cage. It has a substantial base, wide enough so that 
the rack is steady, with good swivel castors to provide ease of movement. 
The frames are steel, with strong wire netting stretched across them. When 
not in use, the construction of the bases makes nesting possible. Pictures 
can be hung for display or storage, on both sides, by means of an ordinary 
moulding hook. 


Scuff-proof tables. Low tables, topped with one of the durable materials 
like Formica, prove a protection against feet that stray. 


Sunlight control. West windows need not be a problem, even without 
venetian blinds. Translucent cloth, a product of Edwin Raphael Company, 
has satisfactorily passed laboratory tests, is easily washed, needs no ironing, 
and comes in a variety of color combinations. 


A reference department space saver. Do you need all the shelf space 
possible, and still want to provide consultation room for your quick reference 
users? The University answered the need with wooden cases and adjustable 
shelves, but with one shelf fixed at standing height. Under this shelf is a 
sliding shelf deep enough for any reference book no larger than a Library 
of Congress catalog. With this arrangement of the length of the cases, books 
may be shelved above and below the sliding shelves, without sacrificing con- 
sultation space. To make the sliding shelf sufficiently deep, it was necessary 
to build the case several inches deeper than would otherwise have been 
necessary. A strip of wood might be built in at the point beyond which it 
is desirable to keep books from slipping, but this refinement has not proved 
essential. 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. ALLAN BERTRAND, Librarian. 


Shadow box. One of the most decorative and colorful devices which we 
have used to advertise books within the library is a shadow box, 25” x 29” 
x 10” in depth. The frame is an ornate old picture frame gilded to within 
half an inch of its life; then the local carpenter attached the box behind it. 
Each month, or more frequently, we arrange a display of articles with books 
pertaining to those articles: Wedgwood pitcher, Wedgwood cup and saucer, 
Wedgwood plates, plus a volume on the life of Wedgwood and CLASSICAL 
WEDGWOOD DESIGNS by Carol Macht. Another combination was a 
priceless collection of Bennington ware from the Goyette Museum of Ameri- 
cana plus BENNINGTON POTTERY AND PORCELAIN by Richard C. 
Barret. Trays and boxes with a découpage treatment were arranged with 
DECOUPAGE by Dorothy Harrower. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ADULT NON-FICTION 


Mr. FRANK J. LILLIE 
Consultant for Special Services 
and 
Mrs. EstHER M. Swift 
Assistant Regional Librarian 
Free Public Library Commission 
Montpelier, Vermont 
*Starred items recommended 
for young people. 


*THE ADVENTUROUS LIFE OF WIN- 
STON CHURCHILL. Geoffrey Bocca. 
Messner, $5.00. 


With the wealth of material already pub- 
lished about this grand old man of “Eng- 
land’s finest hour,” this is still an excep- 
tional book. Giving the high and low 
points of eighty activity-packed years, it 
is fast-moving and gives a very com- 
prehensive picture of Churchill’s whole life. 
Lavishly illustrated with photographs and 
cartoons. Excellent for the young people’s 
shelf as well as the adult’s. 


THE ANGRY SCAR, The Story of Re- 
construction. Hodding Carter. Double- 
day, $5.95. 


Although a scar is usually construed to be 
the sign of a wound healed, this liberal 
Southerner and _ Pulitzer-Prize-winning 
editor submits that such is not the case 
below the Mason-Dixon line today. Assess- 
ing the rights and wrongs impartially, he 
reviews the many aspects of the Recon- 
struction period and relates them to the 
present segregation problems. The assertion 
is made that unbridled emotions and prej- 
udices will serve no good purpose in ar- 
riving at a solution. Latest addition to the 
Mainstream of America Series, with biblio- 
graphy and index. 


*THE BLUE TRAIN. Joan Selby-Lowndes. 
Abelard-Schuman, $3.50. 
Born Pat Kay, the subject of this excellent 
biography danced his way to fame as 
Anton Dolin. Long loved as Alicia Mark- 
ova’s partner, and now director of Sadler’s 
Wells, he achieved fame second only to the 
great Nijinsky. Will be much enjoyed by 
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younger readers as well as older dance 
enthusiasts. 


*THE DANNY KAYE STORY. Kuri 
Singer. Nelson, $3.95. 


Born David Kominsky, of immigrant par- 
ents, Danny Kaye exemplifies the value of 
a strong religious upbringing and firm fam- 
ily ties. Steering a straight course through 
a boyhood in one of the toughest sections 
of Brooklyn was no simple task. Further- 
more, as Danny himself has said, “to be 
funny is no joke” and we are made well 
aware of that in this story of his efforts 
to reach top-ranking status as a comedian 
on stage and screen. His generous activi- 
ties, through UNICEF, to help the less 
fortunate children of the world are here 
described. 


DOCTOR SQUIBB: The Life and Times 
of a Rugged Idealist. Lawrence G. Bloch- 
man. Simon and Schuster, $5.00. 


In the last months of the year 1900, Ed- 
ward Robinson Squibb died at 81, after 
fifty-five years of crusading. Almost single 
handed he laid the groundwork for pure 
drug legislation, in addition to building one 
of the nation’s earliest and greatest drug 
manufacturing concerns. This is a very 
worthwhile biography of a little-known 
man whose first precept was “an honest 
man is the noblest work of God.” 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED ABOUT 
THE NEW SCIENCE. David O. Wood- 
bury. Dodd, Mead, $6.00. 


A welcome addition to this familiar series, 
presented in question and answer form for 
quick reference. Modern science _ has 
brought about manifold changes in our 
actions and attitudes, and here Mr. Wood- 
bury covers many phases of it including 
space, atoms, engineering technology, 
physics, electronics, chemistry, and math- 
ematics. Drawings and photographs add to 
the book’s interest, while a bibliography 
and index increase its reference value. 














THE PERPETUAL FOREST. W. B. Col- 
lins. Lippincott, $4.50. 


The misnomer in the title is presumably 
the author’s tongue-in-cheek way of point- 
ing up the fact that today’s forests are 
anything but “perpetual.” He proceeds to 
show that, at the present rate of depreda- 
tion, the days of the closed forest are 
limited. Now Deputy Chief Conservator 
of Forests in Ghana, Mr. Collins has spent 
over twenty years travelling the tropical 
regions of Africa. Although a bit technical 
in spots, the nature lover will be fas- 
cinated by this account of teeming life 
in the jungle and the eternal struggle for 
survival by both plants and animals. Ap- 
pended lists of names and an index add 
to the value of the book. 


PROUD FORTRESS: The Fighting Story 
of Gibraltar. Allen Andrews. Dutton, 
$3.75. 


In 711 A.D. the Rock received its name, 
Jebel Tarik, from the Moor who fought 
the Goths for supremacy in Spain. The 
Rock passed from nation to nation until 
1704 when it fell to the British. Despite 
its vulnerability, it withstood the Nap- 
oleonic Wars and two World Wars to be- 
come England’s greatest asset. Authentic, 
factual and extremely colorful reading. 


RICE ROOTS. Arthur Goodfriend. Simon 
and Schuster, $3.95. 


It may be quite easily gathered that “rice 
roots” is a term synonymous with our 
American expression “grass roots,” thus 
indicating the nature of this book. Mr. 
Goodfriend had travelled extensively in 
Asia as a businessman and as a govern- 
ment official but he felt the urge to get 
closer to the people. Choosing Indonesia, 
because this area seemed to be an arche- 
type of Asia, the author went there with 
his family and moved about just as a 
plain American. What he discovered is of 
prime importance to our understanding of 
the Asian concept of life. Photographs. 
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THE ROAD TO EMOTIONAL MATUR- 
ITY. David Abrahamsen. Prentice-Hall, 
$4.95. 


Already in the third printing in four 
months, this book by a well-known doctor 
and psychiatrist should be read by every- 
one. In very understandable language the 
author tells us how to examine ourselves, 
and what to do about what we find. One 
section deals with attitudes toward mar- 
riage and adjustments to family living. 
The whole book is done with dignity and 
straightforwardness that will make it in- 
valuable in collections where there is need 
for this type of material. 


THE ROCKWELL’S COMPLETE BOOK 
OF ROSES. F. F. Rockwell and Esther 
C. Grayson. Doubleday, $5.95. 


Companion volume to THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS, 
this is exceptionally good for the rose 
enthusiast. One hundred and forty-seven 
plates, of which forty-four are in color, 
make it an unusually beautiful volume. 
The authors are outstanding lecturers, 
flowershow judges and editors, as well as 
practical gardeners themselves. 


MY RUSSIAN JOURNEY. Santha Rama 
Rau. Harper, $4.50. 


An absorbing, intimate account of per- 
sonal experiences in Russia. The Indian 
author with her American husband, Fau- 
bion Bowers, their young son and _ his 
Negro nurse, spent three months there, 
mostly in Leningrad, Moscow, and the 
Asian district of Uzbekistan. Bowers’s 
knowledge of the Russian language allowed 
them more than the usual tourist freedom 
in making their way around. Added to the 
more general observations on the theatre, 
art, etc., are the details of chance en- 
counters with individuals, many of which 
led to friendships. 








*SOMETHING SHARED: CHILDREN 
AND BOOKS. A Personal Treasury of 
Stories, Articles, and Cartoons selected 
and with comments by Phyllis Fenner. 
Day, $4.50. 


As librarian, author, editor and reviewer, 
Miss Fenner knows children and _ books, 
and loves both. This compilation is the 
best of many well-known authors who 
share her two loves. A book for all libraries 
to buy and for everyone who likes chil- 
dren to read and re-read. 


*VYOUR VOCATIONAL ADVENTURE. 
Jesse C. Burt. Abingdon, $2.95. 


“What career shall I choose?” has become 
one of the large concerns of our young 
people. This volume has valuable informa- 
tion to offer. The author is a vocational 
counselor with long professional experience. 
Starting with an analysis of the possible 
individual situation, he works through to 
concrete advice about job analysis, inter- 
viewing, tests and salary ranges. Should 
be of great help to returning servicemen. 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNGEST 
by 
Emit W. ALLEN, Jr. 
Assistant State Librarian 
New Hampshire State Library 


NORMAN THE DOORMAN. Don Free- 
man. Viking, $3.00. 


Unbeknownst to the humans who operate 
and visit the vast collections of the Ma- 
jestic Museum of Art, there is a competing 
bootleg art gallery thriving right under 
their feet—in the basement, that is. 
Norman, a mouse who occupies a rather 
attractive apartment in the helmet of a 
suit of armor, conducts tours of the storage 
rooms for his fellow mice. Greeted and 
guided by Norman, a true art connoisseur, 
the visitors hear his learned lectures on the 
aesthetic merits of each piece. How Norman 
finally manages to tour the public gal- 
leries as a result of his own artistic talents, 
is quite a tale. Somewhat similar in idea 
to CAMEMBERT, reviewed in these pages 
in February, but still a top-notch story in 
itself. 
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THE LITTLE RIVER. Ann Rand, ill. by 
Feodor Rojankovsky. Harcourt, $2.95. 


From its beginnings in the cold north to 
its finale at the ocean’s edge, the river’s 
course is described with lyrical prose. Every 
aspect of its long journey is accompanied 
by the beautiful drawings of Rojankovsky, 
one-time Caldecott Award winner. Both 
words and pictures are bursting with the 
beauties of nature, presented realistically 
and accurately. Will answer lots of those 
“Why?” queries the younger generation is 
so fond of asking. 


SEEDS AND MORE SEEDS. Millicent E. 
Selsam, ill. by Tomi Ungerer. Harper, 
lib. ed. $3.25. 


With spring upon us, and nature bDlos- 
soming forth on all sides, this will prove 
most useful in teaching children the ele- 
ments of plant growth. Benny learns why 
stones won’t grow even if planted, wa- 
tered, and lovingly tended. Everyday ob- 
jects are employed to teach Benny ll 
about seeds and how they work. Accom- 
panied by fine drawings and diagrams, this 
book should answer a real need. This is 
the first of the “I Can Read Series” de- 
voted to science. Let us hope that many 
more like it will soon be forthcoming. 


EMMETT’S PIG. Mary Stolz, ill. by Garth 
Williams. Harper, lib. ed. $3.25. 


Emmett is a little boy who is passionately 
fond of pigs. He has collected all sorts of 
toy pigs, glass pigs, books about pigs, pic- 
tures of pigs—but, alas, has never actually 
seen a real, live pig. Emmett lives in the 
big city and pigs are mighty scarce items. 
On his birthday, his parents surprise him 
with a pig of his own—King Emmett. The 
pig remains on the farm, but Emmett visits 
him regularly and corresponds with the 
farmer about his progress. This is one of 
the “I Can Read Series,” of which every 
librarian should be aware. This title, and 
others in the series, are excellent public 
library substitutes for the wooden and 
unimaginative primers heretofore required 
for some beginning readers. 











THE BUSIEST BOY IN HOLLAND. Lisl 
Weil. Houghton, $2.75. 


Toontje, his three brothers, and Albert, 
his goldfish, become the stars of the 
Annual Flower Festival in Amsterdam. 
Toontje always appears to be doing abso- 
lutely nothing at his home on the tiny 
island of Marken. The real facts become 
apparent when he saves the day for 
Marken’s float in the Festival Parade, with 
a modern version of the little Dutch boy 
who stopped the leak in the dike with his 
finger. Authentic costumes and _ settings 
abound in Miss Weil’s drawings and add 
greatly to the charm of the story. 


THE PLANT SITTER. Gene Zion, ill. by 
Margaret B. Graham. Harper, lib. ed. 
$3.35. 

Enterprising young lad gives a new twist 
to an old idea. Tommy gets a summer 
job caring for the house plants of all his 
neighbors who have gone away on vaca- 
tion. Each carefully labeled, the rapidly- 
growing plants soon fill Tommy’s house to 
overflowing. It was almost like living in 
your own private jungle! Tommy thinks 
this is great fun, but his parents’ en- 
thusiasm is somewhat tempered. Follow- 
ing a horrifying nightmare, Tommy solves 
his problem by trimming the plants and 
re-potting the cuttings. Imaginative illus- 
trations enliven this delightful tale by the 
author of HARRY THE DIRTY DOG 
and DEAR GARBAGE MAN. 





FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 
CuartEs D. Maurer, Jr. 
Extension Librarian 
Keene Branch, N. H. State Library 


BIRTH OF AN ISLAND. Millicent E. 
Selsam. Harper, $3.25. 


Islands often are born as the result of an 
eruption of volcanic lava. It is fascinating 
to learn how bare rock, formed in this 
way, can come to support plant and animal 
life within a relatively short time. A suc- 
cinct description of the stages by which 
one Pacific island became verdant and 
populated by nearly six hundred species 
of animals in thirty-eight years. 
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CHANGING THE FACE OF NORTH 
AMERICA: THE CHALLENGE OF 
THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY. Pat- 
ricia Lauber. 


ISLAND IN THE DESERT: THE 
CHALLENGE OF THE NILE. Charles 
R. Joy. 


VOLCANOES AND GLACIERS: THE 
CHALLENGE OF ICELAND. Sturges 
F. Cary. Coward-McCann, $2.50 each. 


The three latest titles in the Challenge 
Books series are referred to as “Eye Wit- 
ness Reports,” underscoring the fact that 
in each instance the author has visited the 
country or region about which he writes. 
Format is very good, with photographs, 
illustrations, or maps to accompany nearly 
every page of text. The main emphasis is 
upon contemporary economic, social, and 
cultural life, with historical, political, 
and geographical backgrounds interwoven 
throughout the accounts. 


THE DOLL OF LILAC VALLEY. Cora 
Cheney. Knopf, $2.75. 


Laurie goes to spend a summer on a Ver- 
mont farm as a fresh-air child while her 
widowed mother is completing a course at 
library school. En route, this rather de- 
pendent nine-year-old loses both her fav- 
orite doll and her purse in the process of 
changing busses in Brattleboro. A very old 
doll which she acquires at a country auc- 
tion, however, does much to change the 
complexion of her summer for Laurie, 
after the unhappy start. 


A HANDFUL OF FLOWERS. Mary Brit- 
ton Miller. Pantheon, $3.50. 


An impressive book of poetry for young 
readers. Author Miller offers thirty-one 
selections, each accompanied by an out- 
standing illustration in color by Genevieve 
Vaughan-Jackson. The three sections of 
the book are devoted respectively to 
flowers of the woods, flowers to be found 
in pastures and fields, and to those of the 
garden. An appealing simplicity of writing 
style combines with excellent description of 
color and smell to make this item a top 
choice for selection. 





SUBMARINER! James L. Degnan. Dodd, 
2.15% 


Lieutenant Degnan, a former submarine 
officer, describes a day at sea. Two Sea 
Scouts, Gary and Ted, have the opportu- 
nity to share the experiences of the day 
aboard the submarine with the crew, and 
to observe many of the boat’s operations, 
such as diving, firing, tracking, and surfac- 
ing. Over forty photographs reinforce the 
text, in which numerous comparisons are 
made between the functioning of a con- 
ventional submarine and that of an atomic- 
powered submarine. 


WILLIE JOE AND HIS SMALL 
CHANGE. Marguerite Vance. Dutton, 
$2.50. 

Story of an eleven-year-old Kentucky boy 
who differed from the others of his rather 
run-down aristocratic family in that he 
possessed ambition. Willie Joe Martin as- 
pired to a future as a sea captain, and 
was willing to work and save towards this 
end, even though home influences were 
discouraging. His willingness to sacrifice 
hard-earned gains for the welfare of his 
family helped assure his eventual start 
toward success. The author of numerous 
biographies and of several Christmas stories 
and girls’ books contributes a good char- 
acter study for younger boys. 





FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 
Mrs. RACHEL SANBORN 
Extension Librarian, Exeter Branch 
N. H. State Library 


AMERICA’S FIRST TRAINED NURSE. 
Rachel Baker. Messner, $2.95. 
In 1873, Linda Richards graduated as 
America’s first trained nurse from the New 
England Hospital Training School in Bos- 
ton. Born in Vermont, she began her nurs- 
ing training at a young age taking care 
of her mother and helping neighbors with 
considerable ability and kindness. She en- 
tered America’s first nursing school at 
Roxbury, Mass., and after graduation be- 
came night superintendent at Bellevue 
Hospital in New York City. Her years of 
service to humanity included many fields 
of nursing including the establishment of 
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several training schools and home nursing — 
service. Her final contribution was train- ~ 
ing nurses for the mentally ill. A fine — 
biography for young people. 


CORNELIA: THE STORY OF A CIVIL 
WAR NURSE. Jane T. McConnell, 
Crowell, $3.00. 

Cornelia Hancock, a young Quaker from 

New Jersey. was determined to become a 

nurse during the Civil War, and finally 

reached the battlefield where nurses were 
so desperately needed. On the evening of 

July 6, 1863, she walked into a church at 

Gettysburg which had been transformed 

into a hospital, and there began her life 

of service. Awarded a silver medal for her 

“ministrations of mercy,” she carried on 

wherever she was needed. After the war, 

she disregarded her own happiness, and 
spent the rest of her life working to help 
and alleviate the suffering of the Negroes. 

Her life story, like that of Linda Richards, 

is one of courage and service to humanity. 


MAID OF HONOR. Marjorie 

Dodd, $2.75. 
Midge Bennett expected to spend a dull 
summer at home in Flatbush while her 
boarding school friends were doing exciting 
things. But she finds plenty of fun and 
excitement when her father inherits an old 
ramshackle house, and the family decides 
to fix it up for a summer home. Midge’s 
thoughtful but sometimes impetuous nature 
keeps life interesting and exciting, and her 
final triumph is smoothing out her cou- 
sin’s romance with a young minister and 
finding herself maid of honor in the wed- 
ding party. A good family story for older 
girls. 


THE SKI LODGE MYSTERY. Mont- 
gomery M. Atwater. Random, $2.95. 
An exciting adventure story of the Snow 
Rangers of the U. S. Forest Service. Brad 
Davis assigned to avalanche duty at Snow- 
hole, a famous ski resort, looks forward to 
a pleasant month of routine duty, but finds 
himself involved with a ruthless moun- 
tain climber who tries to destroy him. The 
ski lodge tunnel furnishes the answer to 
this fast-moving story, written with au- 
thentic background by an author who is 
himself an “avalanche buster” with the 

U. S. Forest Service. 


Paradis. 











